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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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WILLIAM PENN. they are consistent with the law, and pay him 
-- (Conelnded from page 447.) those dues [that formerly you paid to the 
* Within a month from the date of the char-| order of the Governor of New York) for my 
ud ter, the King issued a declaration, stating the | use and benefit ; and so I wish God to direct 
0- grant that had been made to Penn, and requir-| you in the way of righteousness, and therein 
ne ing all persons settled in the province to yield | prosper you and your children after you. 
: obedience to him as absolute proprietor and “T am your true friend, 
7 governor. About the same time, Penn ad- “ WILLIAM PEnn.* 
it pr «aide doe 0g letter to the inhabitants) «London, 8th of the month called April, 1681.” 
vl 8} : : . re 
‘4 My Frrenps :—I wish you all happiness, This letter, together with the King’s decla- 
5. ’ ration, was taken out to the province by Wil- 
- here and hereafter. These are to let you) ji... Markham, a cousin of h : 
know that it hath pleased God, in his provi- Hae mes the poeperetary, 
= : pan who was commissioned to act as his deput 
a dence, to cast you within my lot and care, It Th os y- 
° a ediinel : e commission to Markham, dated 10th 
0 is a business that, though I never undertook of Apeil.1681. contains the £ 1 ent 
Oe. before, yet God hath given mean understand- tiene 7? ’ s the lollowing direc- 
ing of my duty, and an honest mind to do it "ies ; , 
00 uprightly. I hope you will not be troubled aie = prc tat ee to consist 
.00. | d the King’s choice, for — 7 ~- . at he does 
ade? . at your change, an e grec » TOF | there read my letter to the inhabi 
aac *)) you are now fixed at the mercy of no gov-| 1. King’s alee ad ade ns a and 
= ernor that comes to make his fortune great ; & ; of subjection ; then (or 
, there) take the inhabitants’ acknowledgment 
cte you shall be governed by Jaws of your own . a. 
1.65. ki di d if HH a\o ™Y authority and propriety.” 3d. “To 
ie, making, and lve a free, and if you will, a| tte bounds between me and m neighb 
= sober, industrious people. I shall not usurp the y Begasoss, 
wn, , ; to survey, set out, rent or sell lands, accord- 
60. right of any, or oppress his person. God has| ;_ to [my] instructions, bearing d on 
nH furnished me with a better resolution, and has | "8 y es ate the 8th 
A J 7 ; of the month called April, 1681.” 4th. “To 
ity, given me his grace to keep it. In short,| 9+ courts, appoint sheriffs. justi f 
dics, whatever sober and free men can reasonably| 100. go.” ah . To ‘all . Ji err of the 
a desire, for the security and improvement of oe tekttente of aa Pros " ~ ‘aoe - 
- . . . . ‘ y . or e 
. their own happiness, I shall heartily comply legal suppression of tumults,” é&c. 


with, and in five months resolve, if it please 
God, to see you. In the meantime, pray sub- * Hazard’s An., 502. 
mit to the commands of my deputy, so far as t See the com. in full ;—Hazard’s An., 504. 
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Capt. Markham arrived at New York on 
the 21st of June, O. S. (then 4th month), 
where he obtained an order from the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of that Province, for the sur- 
render of the territory embraced in the char- 
ter of Pennsylvania, which had hitherto been 
under his jurisdiction. Markham was, also, 
the bearer of a letter from the King to Lord 
Baltimore, apprising him of the grant of 
Pennsylvania to William Penn, and requir- 
ing both parties to adjust boundaries. “ Lord 
Baltimore being in the province, had an in- 
terview with Markham at Upland, (now called 
Chester) which resulted in discovering, from 
actual observation, that Upland itself was at 
least twelve miles south of 40 degrees, and 
that boundaries [claimed by Baltimore] would 
extend to Schuylkill.” This discovery ended 
the conference, and gave fresh incentives to 
Penn to obtain from the Duke of York a 
grant of the Delaware settlements, as without 
such grant, he had now reason to fear the loss 
of the whole peninsula.* 

Having taken these measures to secure his 
title to the province, Penn next drew up a 
description of it, from the best information 
he then possessed, and issued proposals for its 
colonization. 

This document is introduced, by an argu- 
ment in defence of colonies, intended to re- 
move the prejudices of some, who thought 
they weakened the mother country, by draw- 
ing off her population and resources. He 
enters into an elaborate investigation of the 
subject, showing that the wisest and best men 
of ancient times were concerned in this 
great work of planting the seeds of nations, 
which, as they grow up to maturity, furnish 
the materials of commerce, promote the com- 
forts of life, contribute to the increase of 
knowledge, and extend the boundaries of 
civilization. 

“Let it be considered,” he says, “ that the 
plantations employ many hundreds of ship- 
ping, and many thousands of seamen, which 
must be, in divers respects, an advantaze to 
England, being an island, and by nature fit- 
ted for navigation above any country in Eu- 
rope. This is followed by other depending 
trades, as ship-wrights, carpenters, sawyers, 
hewers, trunnel-makers, joiners, slop-sellers, 
dry-satlers, iron-workers, the Eastland mer- 
chants, timber-sellers and victuallers; with 
many more trades which hang upon naviga- 
tion; so that we may easily see the objection 
(that colonies or plantations hurt England,) 
is at least of no strength, especially if we con- 
sider how many thousand blacks and Indians 
are also accommodated with clothes, and 
many sorts of tools and utensils from Eng- 


* Hazard’s An., quoted from Chalmers. 


land, and that their labor is mostly brought 
hither, which adds wealth and people to the 
English dominions.”* 

After alluding to the conveniences for 
navigation, the variety of timber, and the 
abundant means of subsistence, he thus speaks 
of the government. “ According to the patent, 
the people and governor have a legislative 
power, so that no law can be made, nor 
money raised, without the people’s consent. 
The rights and freedoms of England to be in 
force there; ‘may enact what laws we please 
except against allegiance, which would be 
void.’ So goon as any are engaged with me, 
we shall begin a scheme or draft together, 
such as shall give ample testimony of my sin- 
cere inclinations to encourage planters, and 
settle a free, just, and industrious colony 
there.” 

The conditions on which land might be 
taken up, were as follows. Those who wish 
to buy shares in the province, can have 5000 
acres for £100, and to pay annually one shil- 
ling quit-rent for each hundred acres; the quit- 
rent not to begin till 1604. Those who only 
rent, are to pay one penny per acre, not to 
exceed 200 acres. Persons who take over 
servants, [t. e. laborers,] are to be allowed 50 
acres per head, and 50 acres to every servant 
when his time is expired. 

Lest any should engage in this enterprise, 
inconsiderately, he adds this caution: “ Be- 
cause I know how much people are apt’ to 
fancy things beyond what they are, and that 
imaginations are great flatterers of the minds 
of men, to the end that none may delude 
themselves with an expectation of an imme- 
diate amendment of their conditions, so soon 
as it shall please God that they arrive there, 
I would have them understand, they must 
look for a winter before a summer comes; 
they must be willing to be two or three years 
without some of the conveniences they enjoy 
at home, and yet I must needs say, that 
America is another thing than it was at the 
first planting of Virginia and New England, 
for there is better accommodation, and Eng- 
lish provisions are to be had at easier rates. 
The passage will come, for masters and mis- 
tresses, at most, at £6 a head; for servants, 
£5 a head, and for children, under seven 
years of age, 50 shillings. To con- 
clude, [ desire all my dear country folks, who 
may be inclined to go into those parts, to con- 
sider seriously the premises, as well the pres- 
ent inconveniences, as future ease and plenty, 
that so none may move rashly, or from a 
fickle, but solid mind; having, above all 
things, an eye to the ‘providence of God, in 
the disposal of themselves. And I would 


* Hazard’s Annals, 507. 
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further advise all such, at least to have the 
permission, if not the good liking of their 
near relatives, for that is both natural and a 
duty incumbent upon all, and by this means 
will natural affection be preserved, and a 
friendly and profitable correspondence main- 
tained between them. In all which, I beseech 
Almighty God to direct us, that his blessing 
may attend our honest endeavor, and then 
the consequence of all our undertakings will | 
turn to the glory of his great name, and the | 
true happiness of us and our posterity.” 

Soon after these proposals were issued, they 
were forwarded to some of his friends with 
the following interesting letter :* 

Westminster, 12th of 2d mo., [April] ’81. 

“Frs, R. Turner, Anty. SHarp & Ro- 
GER Roperts :—My love salutes you in the 
abiding truth of our God, that is precious in 
all lands; the Lord God of righteousness keep 
us in it, and then shall we be daily witnesses 
of the comforts and refreshments that come 
from it, to his praise that is the foundation of 
all good. 

“Having published a paper with relation 
to my province in America (at least what I 
thought advisible to publish), I here enclose 
one that you may know and inform others of 
it. I have been, these 13 years, the servant 
of truth and Friends, and for my testimony 
sake lost much, not only by the greatness and 
preferments of this world, but £16,000 of my 
estate, that had I not been what I am, I had 
long ago obtained. But I murmur not, the 
Lord is good to me, and the interest [of] his 
truth with his people, may more than repair 
it. For many are drawn forth to be con- 
cerned with me, and perhaps this way of 
satisfaction has more of the hand of God in 
it, than a downright payment; this I can say, 
that [ had an opening of joy as to these parts, 


in the year 1661, at Oxford, twenty years | 


since: and as my understanding and inclina- 
tion have been much directed to ‘observe and 


reprove mischiefs in government, so it is now | 


put into my power to settle one. For the 
matters of liberty and privilege, I propose 
that which is extraordinary, and to leave my- 
self and successors no power of doing mis- 
chief, that the will of one man may not hin- 
der the good of an whole country. But to 
publish these things now, and here, as mat- 
ters stand, would not be wise; and I am ad- 
vised to reserve that till I come there. 
“Your ancient love to me, makes me be- 
lieve you will have a brotherly eye to my 


honest concern, and what truth makes you | 


free to do, you will; and more I expect not. 
"Tis a clear, unintangled and, I may say, 





* Copied from MS. in the Archives of American 
Philosophical Soc., Philada. 


honorable bottom. No more, but let Friends 
know it, as you are free. 

“With my friendship, in that which no 
water can quench, nor time make wax old, 
nor distance wear out, 

“Your friend and brother, 
“ WittiaAM PENN.” 


“The enclosed was first read to traders, 
planters and shipmasters, that know those 
parts, and finally to the most eminent Friends, 
hereaway, and so comes forth. I have for- 
borne pains and allurement, and with truth. 

“he 
-senscenimliiban 


If we wish to obtain a thing, we seek for it ; 
it is the way by which alone we can expect to 
obtain it. ‘What, then, is prayer? The hea- 
venly desire and expression of the soul by 
which it expresses and seeks to supply some 
wants for which it feels a need. Our desires 
are expressed in a twofold way: by the ex- 
pression of our want, the sincerity of our de- 
sire to obtain it, and work, by which we ex- 
pect to obtain it. Prayer, then, fulfills the 
law of receptivity, by opening a way through 
which the blessings may come, and thought 
and work are the messengers who bring it to 
the soul. The mere words of prayer are 
nothing, as they may exist without the soul 
| animating them, so as to give them life, as 
| there may be fissures in the rocky lips of a 
mountain, without their being the cool waters 
of a fountain flowing through them. 


—- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PAWNEE AGENCY, Genoa, Platte Co., Nebraska, 
9th mo. 12, 1°69. 

In the belief that many Friends will be in- 

‘terested in hearing something about that 

| deeply-wronged people, the Pawnee Indians, 

\I‘am willing to give a brief description of 

those among whom we are located. 

We left our late home in Virginia about 
| two months since, and came out on the great 
Union Pacific Railroad to the new city of Co- 
lumbus, 92 miles nearly west of Omaha, where 
|we were met by Jacob M. Troth, Agent for 
| the Pawnees. By private conveyance we pro- 

ceeded 22 miles up the beautiful valley of the 
| Loupe Fork of the Platte River to the Res- 
ervation, over the best road I ever travelled, 
}and I think I may say through the most fer- 
| tile country. The beauty of the variegated 
| prairie flowers exceeded anything of the kind 
|we ever beheld. The grass in some places 
| was as high as the horses’ backs, and makes, 
I find, as good hay as the best timothy. On 
| our way we saw a specimen of the hares of 
this country, which was about twice the size 
of the wild rabbit of the eastern States, and a 
number of prairie hens and wild ducks, both 
of which are numerous. We also passed 
through two “ prairie-dog towns,” which were 
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to us a great curiosity. These dogs are quite 
small, of a light brown color, and have a head 
very much like asquirrel. When approached, 
they stand erect on the hind feet, and utter a 
shrill bark something like a dog, and then 
pop into the holes of their burrows under 
ground. They live in communities of thou- 
sands; hence the name “dog towns.” <A 
small kind of owl and the rattlesnake seem 
to be on friendly terms with the dogs, and all 
live in the same burrows. 

Our Reservation is 30 miles long from east 
to west, and 15 wide from north to south, on 
both sides of the Loupe Fork River. The 
land is admirable for farming and grazing, 
the soil being from one to twenty-three feet 
deep before reaching the subsoil, and ex- 
tremely fertile. There is plenty of timber for 
the use of the Indians and employees, a 
steam saw and grist mill, blacksmith and tin 
shop, trading post, agency and council house, 
barn and farm buildings, houses for the em- 
ployees, and a good large brick school-house, 
about 33 by 128 feet, two stories high, with 
basement for kitchen, dining room, X&c. At 
present there are about sixty pupils, under 
the care and excellent management of Elvira 
G. Platt, but I think the prospect is to in- 
crease the number of pupils soon. These are 
clothed by the agent, and board at the school, 
having but little intercourse with the wild 
Indians in the two Indian villages about one 
mile distant from our village. All the pupils 
of the school have Christian names. Among 
them is an Abraham Lincoln and a Ulysses 
Grant. 

The Pawnees are in a far more uncivilized 
state than I expected to find them. Very few 
of them can speak English, and from what I 
can learn they have become demoralized by 
their intercourse with the whites, copying 
nearly all their vices, and but few of their 
virtues : this I attribute in a great measure to 
the class of men who have had charge of the 
Indians for many years, and who took but 
little if any interest in their improvement and 
advancement in civilization or Christianiza- 
tion. The Pawnees, however, have one re- 
deeming trait; I have not seen one nor heard 
of any using intoxicating liquors; indeed the 
people generally out here are remarkably 
clear of this terrible evil. Since I have becn 
in Nebraska, I have seen but three men under 
the influence of liquor, and they white men ; 
and in Columbus, the county town, the three 
principal hotels do not sell intoxicating liq- 
uors, which speaks well for this country. There 
are about 3000 Pawnees here, who all live 
in two villages in sight of the Agency. Their 
lodges are built with poles put up and cov- 
ered with dirt, having a doorway and a small 
opening at the top for the smoke to escape, 


them. 
They generally have squaw-cloth leggings, 





but no windows of any kind. These lodges 
are circular and about 25 feet in diameter, 
several families living in one, having one 
open fire in the centre. They are divided 


into four bands, each band having one head 


chief and three subordinate chiefs, and then 


one of the sixteen chiefs is head chief of the 
Nation. Each band has also quite a number 


of braves or soldiers. The Skeedees live ina 


village by themsélves, and the Kittkahaws, 


Chowees and Petre-Howedas live in a village 
together about half a mile from the former. 
These Indians mostly paint themselves very 


much. The men use very little covering ex- 
cept a small piece of blue or scarlet squaw- 
cloth around the middle, and a red, white or 
blue blanket, or buffalo robe, thrown over 
The squaws are more decently clad. 


with a skirt of the same material coming 


down to the knees, and a blanket around the 
shoulders. Very few have any covering for 


the head of any kind. They all use a great 
many feathers, furs and bead-work as orna- 
ments, when in their holiday dress. They 


own a vast number of ponies, the prairies 


being fairly dotted with them ; some of them 


own as many as fifty, but none keep a cow, a 


pig or a chicken. The squaws lead a slavish 
lite and do all the work. They cultivate all 
the corn by hand, never using a plough or 
harrow, although they have several hundred 
acres (it is thought by some 1700) in corn, 
beans and pumpkins—their only vegetables. 
The squaws also cut and bring home all the 
wood, build the lodges, dress the skins and 
furs, weave or plait the mats, &c. &c. The 
men seem to think it beneath their dignity to 
do anything but make bows and arrows, hunt 
and trap game, and smoke. The squaws carry 
their pappooses on their backs, generaliy 
lashed to a fancifully ornamented board. 
These Indians have many good traits of cha- 
racter. They are affectionate and kind, very 
friendly to the whites, very amiable in their 
disposition, and are easily managed and gov- 
erned. Of course there are some bad ones, 
who are very expert at pilfering little things, 
but will at once give any thing up if you de- 
tect them. They are also very troublesome 
beggars. 

Ve now have quite a number of Friends 
here. Our friend Barclay Jones, who has 
lately arrived with a family of nine, has come 
to take charge of the mills. We hold a 
Friends’ Meeting every First-day at the 
School, attended by all the pupils and ail the 
employees—I think to the advantage of all. 

Last Fifth-day, the 9th inst., we had a 
novel oecurrence here; two of our Indians 
were regularly married at an appointed meet- 
ing, by Friends’ ceremony,—probably the 
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first Indians ever married in this way. Annie 
Carr, the bride, about 15 years old, was one 
of the school girls, and the groom was a wid- 
ower from the village, with a long Indian 
name. To him was given the name of Mun- 
son Day. At the meeting, all the pupils, the 
employees, several of the chiefs, the relatives 
and friends of the parties, our interpreter and 
others were present. When the bride and 
groom stood up, Jacob M. Troth repeated a 
few words at a time of the ceremony, which 
was translated by the interpreter, and repeat- 
ed by the grooms but the bride said the cere- 
mony very distinctly in English. Then Jacob 
read the certificate, and the interpreter re- 
peated it; after which the groom touched the 
pen, while the agent wrote his name; but the 
bride wrote her own—Annie C. Day—she, 
according to custom, assuming the name of 
her husband. The chiefs present, the white 
people, and many of the pupils, signed the 
certificate as witnesses. It was a solemn, im- 
pressive marriage. Elvira Platt gave them 
some excellent advice, and mentioned that 
the groom had promised her that Annie 
should not work like the other Indian women, 
and that they would pay respect to the first 
day of the week, and try to get a house built 
and live like white people. Her address was 
also interpreted. The Pawnees in the villages 
work on First-days just as on other days. 
There is a great deal of sickness among them ; 
quite a number are blind, and a great many 
have an affection of the eyes, caused by their 
mode of living; there is alse much scrofula 
among them. The nearest doctor is at Co- 
lumbus, 22 miles distant, and he charges $25 
a visit, lam told. I fervently wish Govern- 
ment or some benevolent, kind-hearted indi- 
viduals would send a doctor to our Reserva- 
tion, and establish a small hospital ; it would 
be a real object of charity and benevolence. 
I hope Friends will think of it. 
Samuet B. Watton. 





GIVING AND RECEIVING REPROOF. 


There is scarcely any office of friendship 
which might be made to render more valua- 
ble results than that of giving reproof. Yet, 
in fact, there is hardly any that is so much 
neglected, so badly performed, or so un- 
graciously received. There is a general idea 
that our friends are to be sources of unmixed 
pleasure, while from our enemies alone are 
we to apprehend any pain. Whenever, 
therefore, any approach is made to the un- 
pleasant subject of our faults, the pain we 
experience leads us to consider him who in- 
flicts it rather in the light of an enemy than 
ofa friend. The fear of this result naturally 
operates to prevent any allusion to the sub- 
ject, and thus one of the chief benefits that 


might result from intimate companionship is 
constantly frustrated. The error that under- 
lies this, as indeed it does most other forms 
of evil, consists in seeking for pleasurable 
sensations above ultimate benefit. None de- 
liberately admit that they are doing this, 
and yet no stronger proof of it can exist 
than the unwillingness to hear an unpalatable 
truth. There is also a singular inconsistency 
in it. For whatever else we can dispense 
with in our friend, we all desire that he 
shall be sincere. We abhor hypocritical pro- 
testations, and flattery that we know to be 
such, yet when we only welcome his praises 
with cordiality, and receive his well-meant 
advice or reproof with colduess or displeasure, 
we actually check his sincerity, and put a 
premium upon hypocrisy. We desire that 
the friend shall have our best interests at 
heart, and shall use his efforts to promote 
them; yet when he aims to accomplish this 
in its highest sense, we practically forbid it 
by cold looks and averted eyes. We wish 
that he may possess a clear mind, a sound 
judgment, and a preference for the right in 
all things; yet we deny to ourselves the bene- 
fit of that judgment, and prefer that he should 
hide from us all his knowledge of the part of 
our character needing correction. We desire 
that he shall be keenly alive to his own 
faults, and yet blindly insensible to ours. 
These are the inconsistencies that detract so 
much from the essential benefits of real friend- 
ship, while at the same time, really, though 
unconsciously inviting and stimulating that 
hypocrisy and flattery which, when once seen 
in their real colors, are so abhorrent to every 
true nature. Men keep up a hollow truce 
with conscience, willingly remaining ignorant 
of truths, the knowledge of which would hurt 
their self-love, and thus they come to regard 
with dislike the sincere friend who, in utter- 
ing those truths, is really seeking their wel- 
fare. 

It is evident that much of the reproof 
civen is ill-timed, much is offered in a harsh, 
unloving or censorious spirit, and some even 
with a malicious desire of creating pain or 
fixing reproach. If it is important to receive 
reproof aright, it is equally necessary to study 
how, when, and in what spirit to bestow it. 
If any benefit is to result, it is essential that 
the friend who ventures to criticise or reprove, 
should be actuated by a spirit of sincere love 
and friendship, and a desire to do as he would 
be done by. If he cannot have this spirit, 
let him refrain from all reproof. It will only 
stir up contention. But, assuming that he 
acts in this spirit, he should, as far as possi- 
ble, keep himself in the background, claim- 
ing no superiority, but pressing only the es- 
sential virtue of his subject—striving more 
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that his friend may be convinced than that 
he should have the credit of convincing him. 
Favorable opportunities should also be se- 
lected, avoiding formality or suddenness, or 
anything that may create a hostile feeling. 
Too often reproof is given in anger—when 
the friendly feeling is ruptured by unkind- 
ness, or when long brooding has fostered dis- 
pleasure. Much more than the truth is then 
uttered, and even truths themselves, thus 
conveyed, only stir up resentment. In all 
reproof, too great care cannot be taken to 
avoid exaggeration. ‘An under-statement of 
facts will ever be more effectual. The bene- 
fit that all would reap could friendship be 
founded on such principles as to invite and 
welcom? friendly criticism would be incal- 
culable. We shonld then fulfil Burns’ beau- 
tiful wish, 
‘Oh, wad some power the Giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

It is-the love of truth that we need above 
all things to cultivate. When we come to 
realize its intrinsic and eternal value, when 
we prize it above all interests and all plea- 
sures, we shall then learn both to convey it 
and to receive it in such a way as most fully 
to insure the highest and noblest ends of 
triendship— Phila. Ledger. 

iaceeidiltiiainaiinms 

A life of disobedience and wrong actions is 
a life of continual pain, intricacies, doubts, 
skepticism, trouble. “ Wisdom’s ways” alone 
“are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” 





<9 
REVERENCE FOR THE AGED. 
BY J. E. RANKIN. 


A green old age—an old age not of infirmi- 
ties and anxieties, not of jealousies and petu- 
lent exactions, but of hearty cheerfulness 
and serenity—is a signal favor and blessing 
of the Almighty. The two most sacred 
things on earth are the two childhoods of the 
race—are the infant and the old man—both 
sacred from their dependence and helpless- 
ness. But the infinite Jehovah protects most 

he most unprotected. The maternal instinct 
fais the mother to hover like an angel 
guardian around the cradle, sleeplessly to 
watch the toppling figure that goes out like 
a little adventurer among the dangers of an 
unknown world. 
**The wee-bit bairn that toddles roun’ 
And catches mony a fa’, 
Frae his sweet pranks has always foun’ 
Some ane to min’ his ca’; 
But, och, when he’s a bairn ance mair, 
And his auld mither dead, 
Wha, then, aboon afilictions sair, 
Will help him haud his head ?”? 

The maternal instinct, the winning ways 

of infancy, protect the first childhood. Je- 











hovah himself, by special commandment, in- 
terposes to protect the second. 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor the 
face of the old man, and fear thy God. I am 
the Lord.” 


“Thou shalt 


Old age is to be reverenced because God is 


in it. We cut down the forest-tree, and find 
registered, in concentric circles within, its an- 
nual growth. 
the four seasons of a year—spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter; sunshine, rain, cold, and 
heat. 
tree’s life. 
its growth. 
the fallen trunk of such ,a lord of the forest 
without reverence. 
sent upon it his sunshine and rain, arched the 
skies above it, gave room to its roots in the 
soil and its branches in the air. 
there and towered heavenward, and clapped 
its hands in the sunlight, and wrestled with 
the tempest, for so many long years. 
monument of God's skill and God’s care. 
And is an old man any the less so? For 
nearly a century, this fearfully and wonder- 
fully made mechanism, beginning with the 
feeblest and most unpromising life—a life of 
wailing helplessness and speechlessness—has 
continued to exist. 
It has had its infancy, its boyhood, its youth, 
its manhood, its middle life, and its old age. 
It has played and toiled. It has laughed and 


These circles each represent 


This is the Creator’s calendar of this 
This is a record of his ministry to 
A devout man cannot stand by 


For so many years, God 


It has stood 


It is a 


It has waked and slept. 


wept. It has thought and felt. It has been 


exposed to disease and accident. 


And yet not a limb has ever been broken, 
not a member ever been injured. Is not God 
in this also? God promises old age as a 
blessing: “ With long life will I satisfy him.” 
‘* And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,’’ 


he promises as well. A green old age, to go 
down life’s descent, as if in answer to the 
poet’s prayer addressed to Time: 
‘* Creep kindly on the ancient pair, 
Whose tott’ring footsteps downward go— 
A few more threads of silver there 
Will make their locks like driven snow: 
Oh! may life prove, while death delays, 
The Indian Summer of their days.’’ 


To be well housed and nursed, to be cared 
for by filial hands—this, according to God’s 
own interpretation, is a favor from heaven. 
And for this we should revere old age, we 
should “ rise up before the hoary head, and 
honor the face of the old man.” 

But old age is to be reverenced, also, for its 
own sake. The first childhood has its beauty ; 
and so has the second. God’s things are all 
beautiful in their time. If there is one kind 
of beauty in the faultless features, the bright 
and innocent expression, the restless sports, 
aad the gay lauzh of chilhood; there is an- 
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other kind of beauty in the hoary head, like 

some mountain-peak lifted up into the region 

of perpetual snow, though just beneath it the 

eye glistens with old-time light and the cheek 

still blooms with the colors of autumnal ripe- 

ness. If there is one kind of beauty in the 

implicit trust with which the infant clings to 

its mother’s hand and nestles in its mother’s 
bosom, there is another kind of beauty in the 
philosophical and serene adjustment with 

which old age accepts those kindly counsels 
and tender ministries which incipient youth 
is so prompt to reject as useless; takes the 
staff, the friendly arm, the precautionary 
shawl ; is willing to be petted and nursed by 
filial, as it has been by maternal love ; is will- 
ing at the proper limit to give up outward 
responsibilities, and take the honored niche 
by the fireside. And if to willingness to be 
old there be added cheerful contentment and 
a hopeful outlook toward a coming hereafter, 
a childlike trust, and a patient and prayerful 
waiting when his change shall come, there is 
no earthly character more beautiful, more 
venerable than this. The patient old man, 
the forgiving old man, the childlike old man, 
the old man never fretful, never irritable, mel- 
low and tender, grateful for kind offices, sensi- 
tive lest he may exact too much; the old man re- 
tiring gracefully from the scene, until he shall 
finally disappear from the. places that have 
known him upon earth; accepting without a 
murmur the evil days, the darkened windows, 
the trembling limbs, the loosening of the chord 
of silver and the breaking of the golden bowl, 
until the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit unto God who gave it—before 
the hoary head of such an old man the living 
may well rise up, and his face they may well 
honor. 

Old age is venerable beeause it brings to- 
gether events so widely separated by time. The 
old man is a landmark of the past. There is 
something sacred about an -old building. 
Even though awkward and unsightly accord- 
ing to modern styles, we do not like to see it 
disturbed. It binds us to the past. It brings 
the past down to us. 

‘* Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 

Nor when their mellowed fruits the orchards 
cast, 


Nor when the yellow woods shake down the 
ripened mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glowing course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure spread 
O’er the warm-colored heaven and ruddy moun- 
tain head. 


And I am glad that he has lived so long, 
, And glad that he has gone to his reward. 
Nor can J deem that Nature did him wrong 























Softly to disengage the vital chord: 
For when his hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his timeto die.” 





G5 Soraperiys» 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Will it do for me to say, in reference to 
anything I can offer, that a little crumb is 
better than no bread? Perhaps not, and yet 
I am disposed to salute thee under the belief 
that the poor can feelingly salute the poor. 
If the allotment of poverty were a thing only 
heard of and not experienced, the close sym- 
pathy which results from a partaking of the 
same cup would be wanting. If this be so, 
may we not receive some of these stripping 
dispensations, these proving seasons, as de- 
signed to enable us to feel with those similar- 
ly tried? 

The past day has been one wherein nothing 
has been gathered ; hence a fast is my portion, 
under which I desire that a patient waiting 
for a renewal may not degenerate into a state 
of indifference. I feel my short-comings, and 
sometimes when I look abroad and see the 
usefulness of others, I am ready to query, 
Why cumber I the ground? and then again I 
feel that the Father is with me in my little- 
ness, and what more need I ask? He knoweth 
us as we are, and unless we turn aside His 
hand He will dispense food convenient, though 
sometimes it may seem to us to be barely suf- 
ficient to sustain life. 

A letter just received from our friend 
shows that she too knows something of this 
proving dispensation. She says: ‘“ Weak- 
nesses encompass me on every side. This is 
no new thing for me, but, in my past expe- 
rience, seas have been divided, and moun- 
tains have skipped like rams; now seas rise to 
their full height and swell to their full meas- 
ure. Am I to believe they will be suffered 
to overleap their bounds? Nay, the command 
will again be, “ Peace, be still.” Thus, my 
dear friend, we see our Father worketh — 
deeps, and will work for our good, guiding 
our barks safely to the desired haven. 








In recalling the animating and strengthen- 
ing effect produced on my own mind yester- 
day, by the ministry of our dear friends from 
a distance, I have been led to regret that any 
who feel themselves called to go on these 
errands of love, should from any cause plead 
excuse. Although it appears to be consistent 
with the designs of Infinite Wisdom, that the 
poor instrument should not always know that 
his dedication to his Master’s will has pro- 
duced any good effect on others, yet of one 
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truth we are always certain, that Divine Wis- 
dom does nothing in vain. There is another 
consideration which I have thonght, if felt as 
it ought to be, would do much toward purify- 
ing the motives of those who often humbling- 
ly feel that it is to purchase peace of mind 
that they are made willing to leave all and 
go forth, and that is the greatness and the 
glory of the cause in which they are engaged. 
What though they feel themselves poor and 
feeble instruments? Shall they feel too feeble 
to do His bidding who has promised to be 
strength in their weakness? Oh, my beloved 
friend, willingly would I animate thee with 
a sense of the dignity attached to every 
station in the Church of Christ. And al- 
though thou mayest feel thine to be compara- 
ble hut to that of a doorkeeper, yet is it not 
enough that He has condescended to make 
use of thee in the advancement of his own 
good and glorious cause of truth and righteous- 
ness? I have desired that we may each bear 
in mind, that it is only by a faithful occu- 
pancy of the talents committed to us, that we 
can expect to be made rulers over more; and 
Jet us not’ when called to any duty content 
ourselves with doing as little as may entitle 
us to the wages, but with zeal and love for 
the cause endeavor to do the best we can. 
This state of mind is surely not inconsistent 
with the deepest self-abasement ; a noble and 
dignified zeal was the prominent characteris- 
tic of One, who declared “ that in me, that is, 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 


—_—_—_oeO_QV—VX—w————— 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 2, 1869. 

IsoLATED FRIENDs.—We are often made 
sensible, through the flowings of sympathy, 
that, scattered over a large extent of country, 
are many families and individuals, who, while 
they recognize to their great comfort the im- 
mediate presence of Him who sticketh closer 
than a brother, yet at times long for the 
companionship of those who unite with them 
if religious profession, alike acknowledging a 
belief in the Indwelling Principle or Word 
of Life,—a truth dear to every true Friend. 
We are also prepared to recognize the fact 
that very many, who are not members of our 
Society, are interested in our fundamental 
principle, and measurably prepared to ac- 
knowledge it, and who in this measure of con- 
vincement would gladly know that there are 
those somewhere within reach with whom 
they could sit “as with one accord in one 
place.” 








We remember these thus isolated with feel- 


ings of sympathy and love, and desire to en- 
courage them to meet for public worship on 
the first day of the week, even though there 
may be but the one family. Were such an 
effort made, we believe they would not only 
know for themselves an increase of strength, 


but by so doing they would be known as Friends, 


and their “upper chamber” would be a rally- 


ing spot, to which others of like faith in the 
efficacy of the teachings of the Divine Spirit 
would gather ; and when strangers, members 
of our Society, pass through the neighborhood, 
the inquiry, now often unavailingly made, 
“Ts there a Friends’ meeting anywhere near ?” 
could be answered, and the visit of the 
stranger would be to the assembled few as a 
brook by the way in a dry and thirsty land. 


Our interest has been afresh enlisted for 
those thus situated by an interesting account, 
to which we have just listened, given by a 
Friend who has recently returned from a 
visit through an adjacent State, where 
Friends are very sparsely settled. In one 
locality which she and her husband visited, 
they attended a meeting held in a new meet- 
ing-house erected by the united efforts of the 
very few (perhaps twelve) Friends living 
there, and some of their neighbors, with such 
assistance as other Friends were disposed to 
give. The few members of our Society had 
been meeting in a private parlor, having 
occasionally the company of two or three 
neighbors, until their faith becoming stronger, 
they felt the time had come for them to have 
a meeting-house. They therefore put shoul- 
der to shoulder, and the effort resulted in the 
erection of a neat and comfortable building, 
where they now meet on the first day of 
the week, to make public acknowledgment of 
their allegiance to the King of kings, and to 
réceive the blessing promised to the two or 
the three who are gathered in the name of the 
Lord. 


From the growing interest manifested by 
those who frequently sit with them, it is 
probable that ere long more will be added to 
the number of members. 

In another place where there was no Friends’ 
meeting, our Friend, whose feelings seemed 
constantly to go forth in search of the lorely 
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ones, found several descendants of Friends, 
who gladly availed themselves of such op- 
portunities of social and religious communion 
as were offered through her visit, though her 
exercise and feelings could not be fully re- 
lieved. She was not from home on a pro- 
fessedly “religious visit,’ and having no 
minute from her Monthly Meeting, she could 
not appoint a public meeting; nevertheless 
way opened for such intercourse as was calcu- 
lated to strengthen the weak and encourage 
the halting traveler to press on in accordance 
with the unfoldings of Truth. 

Were Friends on all occasions, whether 
from home in search of health or releasement 
for a time from business cares, or when away 
on professed religious service, sufficiently 
alive to the wants or spiritual cravings of the 
people, they would often be instrumental in 
comforting those who sit in solitary places, 
and who are almost ready, or peradventure 
have already let go their little grain of faith- 
There are many under our name, and others 
who secretly unite in the same faith, to whom 
the salution of a fellow believer would be as 
precious as was the salutation of Mary, when 
she “ went into the hill-country and entered 
into the house of Zacharias and saluted Eliza- 
beth.” 

Did we more generally hold ourselves in 
readiness to receive the touches of Divine 
Love, we would witness a greater qualifica- 
tion to visit the seed wherever scattered, and 
perhaps sometimes be instrumental in remov- 
ing what may have obstructed its growth. Can 
we not then be stimulated to greater watch- 
fulness—greater faithfulness and more simple 
dedication to the promptings of the Divine 
Spirit—that so help may be extended where- 
ever needed, and the waste places be made to 
blossom as the rose. 


————.08—-—___ 


MARRIED. 

DARLINGTON —PASCHALL.—At West Chester, 
on Fifth-day, 9th of Ninth month, 1869, with the 
approbation of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Wm. 
P. Darlington, of Thornbury, to Alice Paschall, of 
West Chester, Pa. 





DIED. 

WRIGHT.—After a protracted illness, at the resi- 
dence of her son Elias H. Wright, in Toledo, Ohio, 
on the 19th of Sixth month, 1869, Mary H., wife of 
Isaac Wright, in the 72d year of her age; a member 
of Milford Monthly Meeting, Milton, Indiana. 


ANDREWS.—At his residence in Darby, on the 
20th ult., James Andrews, in the 74th year of his 
age. 

—_———_ 499+ _—__—— 

CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
mo. 3d, Penn’s Manor, Pa. (indulged) 10 A.M. 

‘s Frankford, Pa.,3 P.M. 

Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Camden, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Jericho, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
Oyster Bay, 5} P.M. 
Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
Wheatland, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


a 


10th 
‘ 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Managers 
will be held at Race St. Meeting-house on Third- 
day afternoon, Tenth mo. 5th, 1869, at 3 P.M. 

Cuement M. Binpte, Clerk. 





LIBRARY OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

It is proposed to establish a general library of 
standard works, and Friends possessing copies no 
longer of use to themselves, of standard works on 
History, Biography, Travels, General Literature, 
Natural History, Science, Technology, and any other 
suitable books, are requested to forward them by 
express to the undersigned. Original editions of 
standard Friends’ writings and works of special 
historical interest, if deposited at the College, will 
be carefully preserved for reference. 

EpwarD Parris#, 
3t 800 Arch St., Philada. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 22. 

As the time draws near for the re-opening 
of the schools under the care of “ Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen,” considerable anx- 
iety is necessarily felt not only by the com- 
paratively few Friends on whom now rests 
the responsibility of providing the requisite 
funds, but, as will be seen herein, also by the 
teachers and by the freedmen themsel veg. 

From the Annual Report of 1869, about to 
be distributed, we propose to make a few ex- 
tracts. It states that “in entering upon this 
year’s labor, (1868,) it was concluded to de- 
vote our efforts exclusively to the education 
of the people. 

With an exhausted treasury, early in the 
fall, in answer to the earnest appeals of the 
colored people, we opened thirteen schools, in 
the faith that Friends would contribute to 
their support. 

In the autumn, when the labors of the As- 
sociation were resumed for the winter, an ap- 
peal was prepared and sent to each of the 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings, pressing 
upon Friends the necessity of pecuniary aid, 
and asking if “the six hundred aspirants 
after knowledge, who earnestly entreat for an 
opportunity to acquire it, shall be dismissed 
without the mental food they so earnestly 
crave.” Although this appeal met with less 
response than we had hoped, yet the continued 
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liberality of a few has enabled us to continue 
the good work commenced in faith, and to 
keep all of the schools open during the season. 

Extracts from letters written by the teachers 
show that their interest continues unabated, 
and though they are obliged to suffer many 
privations, and are surrounded by difficulties 
which would often seem insurmountable to 
those accustomed to ease and self-indulgence, 
they still continue earnest and unwearied in 
their efforts for the elevation and improve- 
ment of this ignorant and long-suffering people. 

In addition to their regular school duties, 
several of the teachers have large First-day 
and night schools, for those who are unable 
to attend during the day.” 

The cause of Temperance has also claimed 
the attention of our teachers. A friend writes 
from one of the localities : 

“T hear favorable accounts of the Temper 
ance Society—nearly all the colored people 
in this neighborhood belong to it.” 

It is not intended in the present number to 
give a full sett of extracts from the letters 
of a/l our teachers, but merely enough to 
show the anxiety the freedmen themselves 
have for the continuance of our schools—their 
progress in their efforts to help themselves, 
(one evidence of which is their contributions 
to the school funds,) and the abiding interest 
still felt by our teachers in this good work. 
Most of the letters quoted from were written 
about the time of closing their respective 
schools for the summer vacation. 

One of our teachers in South Carolina 
writes: “ Last month I had 45 pupils, and 
have the same number this month. It is 
very encouraging to me to have so good an 
attendance. Almost half the scholars were 
only learning their letters or spelling a little 
when I commenced this term—while now I 
have but two in their letters, and the greater 
part read in the First and two in the 
Second Reader. I have also a class in arith- 
metic who have learned addition, subtraction 
and multiplication,” &c., &c. 

Another teacher from the same locality 


states: “ We are in the midst of a feeling of 


interest about the new school-house. Yester- 
day an officer came over from Charleston and 
gave the matter a new impetus. 

One thousand dollars has been appropriated 
towards the expense, and the Town Council 
has furnished a suitable lot of ground for 
one dollar, so I think they have been quite 
liberal.” (These school-houses, springing up 
here and there, give an earnest of the onward 
progress of this great work.) 

The Association having determined to close 
their schools for the summer vacation, one 
month earlier than usual, our teacher at 
Waterford wrote us: 







“T have concluded to keep my school open 


until the regular time of closing—the number 
of pupils justifying it, and the colored people 
wishing me to do so. 
this month at their own expense.” 


They will keep it open 


The same teacher subsequently informed : 


“ The number of pupils enrolled last month 
was thirty-five. 
through the winter still on hand. 
ored people seem anxious to do all they can 
towards raising money to help support their 
school next fall. 
much as they could, as most of them are poor, 
and are even obliged to sacrifice some of the 
necessaries of life in order to do it; but it is 
done in most cases cheerfully. 
school is quite large, 


I have the money collected 
The col- 


I think they have done as 


Our First-day 
We have a colored 
man for Superintendent, and one of my pupils 
is Librarian. I have a Bible class of men, 
most of them my winter scholars.” 

From “ Gum Springs” our teacher writes, 
in reference to closing the school for the sum- 
mer recess: 

“The children expressed, and I think 
really felt, much sorrow at leaving school ; 
both they and their parents are anxious to 
have it re-open in the fall. I have six and 
a half dollars that I have collected from the 
colored people towards it, which I shall for- 
ward to the Treasurer. Another friend has 
five or six dollars for the same purpose.” 

Maggie Lewis, the colored teacher at Fair- 
fax Court House, who, it should be remem- 
bered, received her education at that school, 
wrote us sometime since: 

“T closed school yesterday, for which the 
children seemed very sorry, but I think our 
kind friends of Philadelphia have done a 
good part by us here. I shall never forget 
them for all they have done for me. My 
scholars also all appear to be very grateful 
to you, with kind regards to all the friends 
north,” &c., &e. 

Such paragraphs as the following (received 
just’ before vacation from our teacher at 
Woodlawn) often greet us, and bespeak a 
genuine interest in the cause. 

“T have a number of quite small children 
who have never been to schoo! before. Some 
of them are very bright and interesting, and 
learn so rapidly, that it is a real pleasure to 
teach them and to watch their progress.” 

The following letter from one of our faith- 
ful teachers, embraces so much that is of vital 
importance to the cause of the freedman, 
that we publish it entire. 

From Jennie Speer, Manassas, Va. 

“ Yours of the 23d, containing P. O. orders, 
was duly received, for which I send the re- 
ceipt. 

“T am very sorry that you think of closing 
the school so soon: it seems to me that we are 
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just getting nicely started, and ready to go 
right along. The cold weather being over, 
and a good prospect of having a comfortable 
school-house, we can get along so much bet- 
ter. The colored people have fixed up some 
benches and desks, and have raised money to 
plaster the house : and besides that, I have the 
promise of help in the Sabbath school, which 
is getting along so nicely. I feel that the 
colored people here need Missionaries as much 
as any of the ‘Sandwich Islanders.’ Their 
religious ideas are composed of prejudice and 
superstition; and many would not, at first, 
let their children come to Sabbath school; 
and one needs patience to ‘learn to wait for 
the seeds to spring up and bear fruit.’ In all 
the time I have been here, I have never felt 
so encouraged to go on, and do all that is in 
my power for the colored children. 

“Several gentlemen from New York have 
been stopping here in Manassas within the 
past few weeks, and our school has been to 
them an object of much interest. They have 
visited it several times, and expressed them- 
selves much pleased with the progress of the 
scholars and the interest they take in their 
studies; they could see the disadvantage in 
teaching without ‘school-house furniture.’ 
They did much to encourage me, bade the 
cause ‘ God-speed,’ and left with a promise of 
my hearing from them again ‘ substantially.’ 

“IT sincerely hope you may continue the 
school until July Ist, if possible ; after that, 
when the fall term commences, I am sure 
they would raise as much or more than was 
promised last year. I know their ways bet- 
ter now, and can raise it in the same way that 
we do for the school-house now. I have sac- 
rificed my home and many friends to teach 
this school, and do not regret it ;—but feel 
that my work is not done yet. I expect to 
see the school here support its own teacher, 
and when they do, the Trustees say they wish 
me to remain. God knows that I have tried 
to do my duty as well as I knew, and I pray 
each day for strength and guidance. I feel a 
personal interest in every scholar, and when 
I speak of going away, many eyes fill with 
tears. I would like to know as soon as pos- 
sible whether you are going to continue the 
school. I wish some of you couid visit it, 
as you could tell better how we are get- 
ting along; I only know that I have tried 
to do all that I could. I know that the 
children do learn very fast, and now that my 
school is not so large, they can have a better 
opportunity. I still have enough, and as 
some of the larger ones leave, there will be 
smaller ones coming in; and those who do 
come will learn more rapidly than in a larger 
school ;—of course I cannot tell now how large 
the school will be. 


“T have found that the key to success in 
teaching is kindness, and there are very few 
who cannot be reached by it. 

“I suppose I have said quite enough, much 
more than I had intended to; but I know 
that your sympathies are with us, and that 
you will do all that you can for us. He that 
said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, ye did it unto me,’ will not for- 
get you ‘in that day when He comes to make 
up His jewels.’ 

“ Kind regards to all our good friends, and 
hope to hear from you soon.” 

In reference to the author of the above let- 
ter, nineteen of the male inhabitants of that 
place, white and colored, have addressed a 
written communication to the Association, 
begging it to re-open said school, in which 
they say: 

“ The colored people, with some assistance 
from abroad, have erected and completed a 
good building which is used for both church 
and school purposes. 

The deed for the land is held by the Trus- 
tees, most of whom are colored men. The 
school-house is not well furnished as yet, but 
we hope to be able to add to the internal ar- 
rangements very soon. The school has been 
very successful, and large numbers of children 
have been educated therein, some of them 
coming to school three or four miles.” 

“The colored people are very anxious the 
school should be still carried on, and upon 
canvassing the subject of compensating their 
teacher, have succeeded in procuring sub- 
scriptions enough to warrant them in pledg- 
ing fifteen dollars per month toward support- 
ing their fall and winter school. We would 
also recommend that the same teacher who 
taught last winter be employed again, as she 
is able and efficient. Besides, we think with 
her we could raise the money we have assessed 
ourselves with more easily than with a stran- 
ger.” 

Accompanying the above address was 
a’ letter from George C. Round, Common- 
wealth Attorney of Prince William Co., Va., 
adding his testimony to the worth of our 
teacher, and to the estimation in which she is 
held by all ; further remarking : 

“T am Superintendent of a Sabbath school 
at the same place with over sixty pupils. 
Nearly every one has learned to read in your 
school here. By another year I hope we will 
have a State Government which will do some- 
thing for Education, but at present we are 
relying on ourselves and on our Northern 
friends. It is, in my opinion, an absolute 
necessity that this school be kept up, if the 
people of this section do not relapse into ig- 
norance and semi-barbarism.” 

In addition to the above school, that taught 
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at the same place by Benjamin F. Grant, a 
colored man, is well worthy of a passing no- 
tice. He is especially anxious to have h/s re- 
opened, and has during the summer recess 
been going to school himself. The Association 
has concluded to continue its assistance to 
that school the coming season. 

Having from the first felt it one of our du- 
ties to instil into the minds of these poor peo- 
ple the importance of self-denendence, and 
having a strong faith that with suitable en- 
couragement they would make the effort, and 
that these efforts would eventually be crowned 
with success, the Education Committee, in 
their proposals for reopening the schools, 
conditioned that each school should contain 
thirty or more pupils, and that a certain speci- 
fied sum only should be guaranteed the teach- 
ers—the balance requisite to be contributed 
by the freedmen and their friends in their 
own localities. 

None have yet. demurred, and such re- 
sponses have been received as — 

“TT received your letter several days since, 
stating that the Friends would open the school 
here again, if the terms were accepted. They 
are accepted with many thankful hearts.” 

Another : 

“IT saw some of the leading men about the 
school. They think thirty pupils can easily 
be raised,” &c., &c. And from another : 

“T know there will be more than thirty 
scholars, and think a school averaging over 
thirty can be maintained during five months 
at least. I am very happy at the prospect of 
getting back to them. As many as have been 
spoken to have expressed their entire willing- 
ness to help themselves some; and I think 
they ought to, even if they have to make some 
sacrifices. It will do them good, and make 
them less dependent, though some of them are 
very poor.” While another writes :— 

“T still have the forty-five dollars contri- 
buted by the freedmen in aid of our school 
awaiting your instruction as to its appropria- 
tion.” 

We now turn our mind once more to the 
Annual Report and quote the following statis- 
tics, which will doubtless be read with interest. 

“In giving a summary of the work of ‘the 
Association, from its origin, it is impossible 
to form a correct estimate of its complete 
operations, from the fact that numerous valu- 
able contributions of garments, books, seeds, 
sanitary stores, &c., were forwarded without 
an accurate inventory being had of them. 

With regard to the funds expended for 
educational purposes we would say, that al- 
though we have but twelve schools in active 
operation at the present time, we have had 
at other periods of our history a greater num- 
ber, and have assisted others by small dona- 


tions,—while, through the assistance and in- 
fluence of our teachers, night and First-day 
schools” have been established in various 
neighborhoods, the books for which have 
been supplied by the ‘Friends’ Bible and 
Tract Association.’ 

When we reflect that in the course of a few 
years the destinies of the nation will be influ- 
enced by these children, who are now so 
earnestly asking us for an education which 
will enable them wisely to exercise that in- 
fluence, can we, as Christians or lovers of our 
common country, prove lukewarm to our pro- 
fession of ‘being peculiarly the friends of 
these people,’ refuse the small share of our 
means to assist in the accomplishment of a 
purpose which will fit them to care for them- 
selves, 

We would therefore appeal to Friends for 
the means to continue this threefold work,— 
looking as it does toward their spiritual, in- 
tellectual and temporal welfare,—believing 
that we shall, by so doing, realize that ‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

The accompanying letter from a devoted 
laborer among the freedmen was received 
by a member of the Association. 
Christionsburg, Montgomery Co., Va., Feb. 17, 1869. 

“My Dear Frrenp,—I write you by way 
of encouragement in the great work in which 
you are engaged for the elevation of the freed- 
people. Truly our Heavenly Father has 
opened a wide sphere for the kind, disinter- 
ested co-operation on the part of the friends of 
this hitherto despised and oppressed race; 
and has committed into their hands the fear- 
ful responsibility of deciding whether the fu- 
ture shall find the freedmen among the ignor- 
ant, superstitious and debased portions of the 
community, or, through the blessings of edu- 
cation and every good and kindly influence 
thrown around them, raised to a position of 
honor, intellectual refinement, and a power 
for good in the land. 

“Tt is, then, a question among the friends 
of the cause, not as to how soon the work shall 
cease, or when it will be proper to withdraw 
the hitherto liberal support given to it, but 
how to make it more effective—and the en- 
listment of even larger numbers, including 
those who have not done their whole duty, in 
giving a new impetus to the work, and a 
greater sacrifice of whatever may be dewanded 
for its successful accomplisment. 

“With an experience of more than two 
years of direct effort in the field, 1 can assure 
you that the work seems more than ever im- 
portant, and weighs upon my heart with 
greater force and magnitude than I can 
readily express to you. Indeed, it seems as 
if we had just begun to gather in the rich 
fruit of our labor, while on every hand the 
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seed is taking deep root, germinating and ex- 
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bless feeble instrumentality in accomplishing 
the great and glorious purposes of His provi- 
dence, shall we then be satisfied ? or should it 
not arouse us to greater diligence, and the 
consecration of even more of life, talent, 
property or whatever may be claimed from 
us, in one united, honest, continued effort for 
the accomplishment of that which is fraught 
with the interests of both time and eternity ? 

“With the freedmen it is a time of op- 
pressive anxiety, in view of the anticipated 
withdrawal of both Government and benevo- 
lent support and encouragement, and their 
ery is,* Do not leave us! Do not withdraw 
from us the necessary help in our time of 
need !’ 

“And although it was my own intention, 
on being discharged from duty as an officer 
of the Bureau, (the time for its limitation 
having expired), to return to my home and 
enjoy quiet and rest, yet duty now seems to 
demand my return at the earliest practicable 
moment; and I feel it in my heart, God will- 
ing, to give myself up anew to the work. The 
only trouble is the want of means to success- 
fully prosecute it; but depending upon the 
never-failing resources of God’s treasury, I 
shall go forth trusting. 

“Tam glad to inform you that the assist- 
ance rendered me during the past year, 
through your kind co-vperation, and that of 
the other dear friends, has been productive of 
great good, and your kindness heartily ap- 
preciated by the people under my charge. 
Beside the many comforts for the poor, af- 
flicted and distressed, and the distribution of 
seeds, from which they were supplied with 
vegetables during the past summer and win- 
ter, there was special and substantial encour- 
agement given in the work of education, and 
particularly in country places, where our col- 
ored friends would have remained in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, had you not supplied them 
with the necessary books and other means of 
self-education. 

“ Expecting to spend one or two months in 
Philadelphia, when I shall have the pleasure 
of conversing with you more fully in refer- 
ence to these matters, I remain, 

Very truly your friend, C.S. ScHAEFFER.” 


Besides a large quantity forwarded of which no 
account was taken. Neither does this include the 
clothing made up for the ‘‘ Penna. Freedmen’s As- 
sociation.”’ 

The report closes with the following earn- 
est appeal, which it is hoped will meet with 
a hearty and practical response : 

“The question arises, are we willing to aban- 
don this work? Do we think we have done 
our whole duty toward these people? Let 
all examine seriously the ground of our ob- 
ligations, and see to it that what is required 
is to the best of our ability performed. Much 
has been done; vastly more remains yet to 
be accomplished. The results so far have 
been greater than could have been antici- 
pated. Never, perhaps, in the world’s history, 
have events so crowded upon each other. The 
down-trodden and oppressed are wheeling into 
the ranks of free and independent citizenship; 
standing, as should every one in our beloved 
land, upon intrinsic worth. Much of this is 
due to the steadfast friendship and unceasing 
efforts of this and kindred associations, en- 
couraged and strengthened by the labors of 
the friends of human rights and human pro- 
gress, who laid the broad foundations of their 
principles in the unerring dictates of truth. 

If we discover that there remains any fur- 
ther work for us in this portion of the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, let us make haste to carry it 
forward till every vinelet has received its 
proper culture, and is made to bring forth 
ripe clusters at the harvest, which shall re- 
dound to the praise of the great Husbandman. 

These thirsty travellers on the highway of 
life are calling for the pure fountain of 
knowledge, crying for but a single drop to 
quench the burning of that desire to know 
more which consumes their lives. Let us not 
turn a deaf ear to these wants, but from the 
abundance with which we have been blessed 
spare something to further the cause in which 
we have been so signally successful —the 
elevation and education of the Freedmen. 

Philada., 9th mo., 1869. J. M. Exuis. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 


Knowing the anxiety of Friends to learn 
what is being done in reference to Indian af- 
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_ ‘6 for sanitary stores,..........0+0« - 2,990 
” ‘¢ for material for clothing,....... 30,760 
- ‘* for expenses, Report, AKc.,.... 917 
- ‘¢ for donationsto Asylums,&c., 2,300 


Total, $57,300 


ofthe Indian Committee appointed by Philada. 
Yearly Meeting, held in the 5th month last, 
a Clerk, Treasurer, and Executive Committee 
consisting of nine Friends were appointed : 
the duties of the latter being, “ to receive. all 
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documents and communications addressed to 
this body, to have a general supervision of 
the interests of the concern, and to call Spec- 
ial Meetings of the Committee when occasion 
may require. Also—to settle all bills ap- 
proved by this General Committee, by draw- 
ing orders on the Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting for expenses thus incurred.” 


After arranging a time for the next stated | 
meeting, and “a full and free examination of | 


the responsibilities inseparably connected with 
al] its movements,” the meeting concluded. 
On Seventh month 2d, 1869, a special meet- 
ing of the Committee was called, “to take 
into consideration the propriety of selecting 
one or two of our members to visit the Indi- 


purpose of ascertaining what may best be done 
at this time to carry out the purposes of our 
appointment.” 

A nominating committee was appointed, 


and a recess allowed for their conference, re- | 


sulting in their proposing John H. Dudley 
and Joseph Powell, who, being approved by 
the meeting, they were appointed to the ser- 
vice, “with the understanding that the ex- 
penses incurred in waking said visit are to be 


paid out of the funds of the Yearly Meeting.” | 


At the Stated Meeting of the Committee 
held 9th mo. 17, 1869, there were present 38 
members. Several Friends not members of the 
committee were very acceptably in attendance. 

The Committee appointed at the previous 
meeting to visit the Northern Superintendency 
presented an interesting diary of their labors, 
which was read. They were requested to 
furnish the Clerk, for recording in the min- 
utes, a condensed report, accompanied with 
such suggestions as their visit may have in- 
duced. From their diary, it would appear 
that schools, taught in the English language, 
are much needed amongst the Indians, and 
the subject being thus introduced, and care- 
fully examined in all its bearings, was re- 


=~? 
ferred to a committee of eleven Friends “ for 


such action as in their judgment may seem | 


right and proper.” 
In response to our invitation from Indiana 


to meet and consult with them at the time of 
their next meeting, the Clerk was directed to 
acknowlege its reception, accompanied with 
the information that as several Friends (who 
were named) members of this Committee pro- 
pose to be in attendance at Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, they were encouraged to meet with 
its Indian Committee as requested. 

The meeting then adjourned until the 12th 
month next. 

It is evident the movements of Friends in 
this matter are closely watched by the com- 
munity at large and with much interest. 
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The tone of the public press is evidently 
changing in many instances, advocating the 
pursuing of a peaceful policy towards the In- 
dians. The first extract given below is an 
Editorial from the “Omaha Daily Herald” of 
8th month 29th, 1869. The second speaks 
for itself. It is to be hoped, however, these 
commendatory notices will not inspire our 
Friends with too much confidence in their 
own powers, for it must be conceded they 
occupy positions of fearful responsibility, and 
cannot succeed without a firm reliance ina 
higher power, and a rigid obedience to the 
convictions of duty. 

“ A UnIveRSAL VERDICT.—Sufficient time 


| has elapsed since the advent of the Quakers 
ans at the Northern Superintendency, for the | 


to the Indian country to create the opinion, in 
the minds of all candid and unprejudiced 
men, that the policy of honesty, kindness and 
fair-dealing with the red-men, is having a 
most satisfactory effect. It is true, scatter- 
ing bands of lawless Indians, outlaws from the 
tribal authority in the South, have commit- 
ted some very serious and shocking depreda- 
tions, and Gen. Carr has punished them for 
it. But it is equally true that, wherever. the 
Quaker policy has had a chance to demon- 
strate its power, its wisdom has been proved 
by its salutary fruits. 

“The great bulk of the tribes have gone 
upon their reservations. Under the Quaker 
administration of equal and exact justice to, 
and a faithful performance of all engagements 
with, the Indians, they will contentedly re- 


main there. Weshall have no war. Peace 
will reign throughout all the frontiers. Our 


settlements will uninterruptedly progress. 
No more massacres and murders. Guards 
will not be required along our great railway. 
The Indians will gradually acquire the arts 
of peaceful industry, and perish from among 


'us decently and in good order. 


“So far as is known here, the Quaker poli- 
cy is succeeding with our home Indians he- 
yond expectation. Supt. Janney, by his 
promptness in the McMurty case, has shown 
that he has courage and ability equal to any 


‘emergency, and it isthe universal verdict of 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Indian Affairs | 


the people most nearly concerned in his ad- 
ministration of the Northern Superintend- 
ency, that it is able, energetic, and honest. 

“The new Indian policy, so long denied the 
government and people, enforced among the 
untamed Indians, will give us certain, lasting, 
and enduring peace. We have no more 
doubt of it than we have of our existence, 
and never had.” 

A correspondent of the Boston Common- 
wealth, writing from Dakota City, Nebraska, 
August 16th, of a tour among the Indians, 
Says: 


“« A few days ago we met and had a pleas- 
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ant chat with the gentlemen composing the 
commission sent out by the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends, and are most glad to renew it. 
They, with Superintendent Janney, are over- 
seeing the issue of annuity goods, and, as all 
are busy, let us examine the goods and see 
what they are. A family is called. ‘One 
man, two women, a girl anda boy,’ sings out 
the interpreter. ‘Five blankets, four cali- 


ets, eight socks, two blue cloth, three pots, and 
a tin pail,’ cries the agent, and forthwith they 
are piled upon the floor, and a squaw carries 
them away. 

“The blanket is valued most of all, and 
next is the ‘blue cloth,’ rarely broadcloth, 
cut into two-yard strips, for making ‘ strouds,’ 
or over-skirts, for the women. A large share 
of the rest, not needed now, will be wasted or 
sold by the Indian in his improvidence, and 
when cold weather comes he will want them. 

“A few moments serve to satisfy us, and 
soon, seated on a bale of goods on the far side 
of the room, we are conversing with the 
Friends in regard to the Indians. They find 
much to encourage them, but find the Indian 
much wilder than they had hoped. He clings 
too closely to his blanket, that emblem of his 
savage state. They hope soon to have him 
dress like his white brother. He knows not 
yet how to labor; they will try to teach him, 
and will recommend the establishment of in- 
dustrial schools. They will also recommend 
the sale of unnecessary lands to actual settlers 
of such a class as shail benefit the Indian by 
their companionship, and the division of the 
rest among the tribes, and that the proceeds 
of the lands sold be used in teaching them 
agriculture and furnishing them the necessary 
improvements and implements, thus making 
them self-supporting farmers. 

“Chere are sufficient grounds to hope for 
this, for already there are a great many yood 
laborers among the Winnebagos. A friend 
who employed seven men during harvest, tells 
me he never had better hands. Some of them 
work very well at home, and all the farm 
work at the Agency is done by them. There 
are tour hundred acres of corn in one field 
that the squaws, assisted by a few men and 
children, have cultivated, and a like number 
of acres have been broken for them this sum- 

mer. 

“These are a few of the plans communi- 
cated to me for improving and eventually 
citizenizing—thanks be to Grant for that 
word—the Indian. If this Quaker policy is 
not disturbed, it will be a success; but there 
will be great opposition to it at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. . . . The public sentiment 
of the East must be aroused, as in the case of 

the negro, and then there is hope. ‘ ° 
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“ Apropos of this, comes a story from one 


of the many Indian Agencies in our State, 
concerning the advent of the new Quaker 
agent. 
he ordered the usual amount, and was sur- 
prised to see only three steers killed fur the 
whole tribe. 
asked. ‘ Yes,’ responded the contractor. De- 
laving the issue, he searched the records and 
then ordered additional steers killed, until, in 
place of three, nine were upon the scales. He 
was also around when the issue of flour was 
made, and that was on his order doudled. 
This is an explanation of how agents ona 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars per year can 
live high, and in four years retire upon a fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollar fortune, and 
contractors, besides filling their purses to re- 
pletion, can give a good bonus to those whom 
they hired not to bid against them. 
lo! a change has come over the spirit of their 
dream. 


When the day for issue of beef came, 


‘Is this the usual amount” he 


But now, 


“ But while we have thus been talking, the 


issue of goods is complete, and each chief is 
now drawing, to distribute among his band, 
scythes, axes and hoes. A few remnants of un- 
issued hose, and cloths that wrapped the bales, 
are thrown into the wagon by the door, and 
from thence scattered among the crowd, who, 
rushing pell-mell, with shouts and laughter, 
form a fitting finale to the day’s work. 


“ After tea there was a pleasant gathering 


at the house of the farmer, and over delicious 
ice-cream we chatted away till the oldest of 
the party thought we should retire, when we 
reluctantly bade them good-night. 


“At 10 A. M., on Sunday, a meeting was 


held at the Council house, when Friend Hal- 
lowell, through an interpreter, addressed the 
Indians assembled. 
as must needs come from a heart filled with 
love to God and all his creatures. 
friends, we have come a long way to see you, 
and I thank that “ Great Spirit” in whom the 
Indian trusts, and to whom the white man 
prays, that we can meet, for we are all, al/ his 
children.’ é 
every-day life, telling them to be honest, truth- 


His remarks were such 


‘ Dear 


He gave them advice as to their 


ful, ete., thus fitting themselves to live and be 
useful, concluding by saying, ‘ When you are 
fit to live, you are also fit to die.’ 

“Through with them, he turned to the 
white people assembled, and for a few mo- 
ments spoke of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, .. 


“H. H. Brown.” 


It is probable either the report or the 
diary of the committee to visit the Northern 
Superintendency will be furnished for publica- 
tion at some future time. J. M. E. 


Philada., 9th mo., 1869. 
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THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I ask not now for gold to gild 

With mocking shrine a weary frame; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 

I ask not now for Fame. 


A rose-cloud, dimly seen above, 

Melting in heaven’s blue depths away— 
O, sweet, fond dream of human Love! 

For thee I may not pray. 


But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my bumble wishes known— 
I only ask a will resigned, 

O Father, to thine own! 


To-day, beneath thy chastening eye 
I crave alone for peace and reat, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 
A marvel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our Life and Death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


Tn vain I task my aching brain, 
In vain the sages thought I scan, 
I only feel how weak and vain, 
How poor and blind, is man. 


And now my spirit s‘ghs for home, 
And longs for light wkereby to see, 
And, like a weary child, would come, 
O Father, unto thee ! 
Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to day ! 


200,000 tons pass over the Fall every hour. A dis- 
tinguished engineer has computed the power of 
Niagara Falls to be sufficient to perform all the 
manual labor of the Empire State. 


Tue Dismat Swamp, on the boundary line of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, is every year affected by 
the drought, so that the surface takes fire and burns 
until extinguished by the autumn rains. This 
year, on account of the long continued dry weather, 
the conflagration is of unprecedented magnitude, 
and has already burned for a distance of 16 miles, 
from northwest to southeast. Several fine farms 
have been burned out, and on fields formerly rich 
with crops nothing is to be seen but acres of ashes, 
the pits in some cases being 15 feet deep. Thesur- 
face of the swamp consists of decomposed vegetable 
matter, held together by the roots of water plants. 
Though a slight shower may extinguish the confla- 
gration on the surface, yet in many instances the 
fire continues to burn underneath, and thus forms 
extensive hollows. The bed of Drummond Lake, 
in the centre of the Swamp, is supposed to have 
been burned out in this way, many hundreds of 
years ago.— Philada. Ledger. 


Har Tre Scnoots have recently been established 
by the school committees of several manufacturing 
towns in Massachusetts. This plan, it is asserted, 
advances the pupils more rapidly and thoroughly 
than the common all-day school. In the mills it 
has been ascertained that such pupils do better 
work, and earn more money than they would by 
being in the factory all day. The children and 
their parents at first were afraid of the scheme, but as 
a proof of the popularity of the plan, it is asserted 
that the average daily attendance in the half time 
schools is 97 percent. So high an average being 
unknown in the common day schools. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Probe, a newspaper pub- 
lished at the Sanitarium, near Media, Penua., states 
that one-third of the whole number of patients in 
the institution acquired a taste for strong drink in 
attending parties and other social gatherings ; that 
the other two-thirds became drunkards from consti- 
tutional tendencies, inducing insanity in some and 
reckless disregard of moral obligations in others. 
Of the first class, twenty-two were cured ; of the 
second, only eight. Two-thirds of the whole had 
the benefits of Christian and temperance training, 
while only twenty-three had been neglected. 


On the eastern coast of Scotland, a fortnight ago, 
a successful experiment was performed which prom- 
ises to be of immense value to the shipping inter- 
est. This was the illumination of a sea-beacon, 
placed about three-quarters of a mile from land, 
by electricity passed through a submarine cable 
connected with the shore. The flashes from the 
beacon were extremely vivid, while the beacon can 
be made to burn from forty to fifty hours consecu- 
tively at a cost of nine cents per hour, and can be 
regulated to send from four to six hundred flashes 
aminute. The light may be made to flash in any 
manner which may be desired, and the capacities 
of the principle are such that a warning may be 
set up anywhere in the most per lous situation for 
the safety of seamen. No expensive erections in 
the shape of light-houses are necessary. The light 
may be raised to any altitude on the summit of a 
rod which neither the wind nor the water would be 
likely to overthrow. The commissioners of the 
Scotch light-houses, who witnessed the experi- 
ments, are about recommending it for adoption by 
the Government and the Trinity House. 

—The Press. 






































ITEMS. 


The first Hindoo widow civil marriage has lately 
taken place in Caleutta. The Hindoo religious ser- 
vices were subsequently gone thrcugh. It will be 
understood that these parties were not Christians, 
but represented the radical sentiments of ‘‘ Young 
India.’’ A large number of educated Hindoos were 
present to lend the marriage their sanction.— The 
Methcdist. 


William Penn’s old family carriage has come into 
the possession of the Michigan Ventral Railroad. 
The relic is over one hundred and sixty years old. 
A gentleman of Jackson, Michigan, either purchased 
it or fell heir to it, but on its arrival he failed to 
pay express charges, and so the company took pos- 
session of it in default. It is one of the most in- 
teresting relics in the country. Would!it not be 
well for some of our city or State authorities to en- 
deavor to get possession of it ’—Exchange Paper. 


Eye.isH Crops.—The London Times has recent- 
ly published its annual report on the crop prospects 
of England. It estimates the wheat crop to be four 
bushels per acre, or about thirteen per cent. below 
the average, and ten bushels per acre, or about 
twenty-eight per cent. under last year’s crop; but 
believes that a considerable portion of this deficien- 
cy will be met by the additional acreage under 
wheat. Of all the cereal crops barley is the most 
variable. Comparing this year’s produce with that 
of last year, there is this year less wheat, but more 
barley, hay, straw, and altogether a greater yield 
of every description of stock goods. 


—Professor Lyell says that 1,500,000 of cubic feet 
of water pass over Niagara Falls every minute. Dr. 
Dwight, former President of Yale College, says 100,- 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PATUADELPHIA, TE NTH MONTH 2. 1869. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS) KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 


NOW OPENING AT (Chester County, Pa.,) 


Friends Central Dry Goods StOre, {sane swi-nam strom sr eehaoe px 


up last season. Well arranged Bath rooms, Splendid Gymnasium, 
Large Playgreunds. Tnstruetion thorough in every depi urtment. 
Terms 20 per cent lower than any other boys’ school in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Barnsley Table Linens. 

Washed Damasks, in variety. 

Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. 

Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. . imei 

Pillow Case Muslins, of the best makes. | a ee a pian -— 

Pillow-Case Linens, in Richardson’s make. | 

Honey-Comb Spreads, $1.50, 1.62 and 1.75. 

Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00, 

Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 

200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to 
$12 per doz. 

Crib Counterpanes—variety of patterns. 

Crib Blankets—all prices. 

Ballard Vale and Gilbert Flannels—all numbers. 

Blankets, from the finest to the lowest grades. 

Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 

Bureau Covers, new patterns. FOR BOYS, 

Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 


STOKES & WOOD, The Fifty-Ninth re Sas Institution will 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sis., *Philada. commence on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1869. 


Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 
N. B.—We have received our new importation of Long and aa ba cong address HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes and choice shades. _Crosawicks P. 0. Burlington Co., N. J. 
Samples sent to all parts of the country, and orders promp ytly ee 


SWITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE; 











SEEM HEACOGK's. |REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


FURSITORE WAREROOMS, Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, . No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. | Rae on bard a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Alo firstclas HATR 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering:| and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
Removals and Packing of Furniture tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
carefully attended to. Rooms to Te ee sswexl wyP 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


“ Le 
CARPETINGS. FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 





ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
: No. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&c. ph ethane ora 
BENJAMIN CREEN, A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


3we smo 33 N. Second & St., Philadelphia. and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


ISAAC DIXON, aoe uio-aneamensaaiians 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Ereildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, SPOONS ‘ CH ESTER co. 9 PA. 
¥OR &c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nickel This Institution, which has been in successful 


Silver = ee lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches aad Jew- | operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
= hana mae to order. Old Gold and Silver stains its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next 

en in exchan aZazm . sa.as s 
= = During the present year the buildings have been 


OSWEGO INSTITUTE enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, all the modern improvements in respect to heating, 
At Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. study 7 ventilation, bath rooms, ete. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will commence the 13th of The 2 realars ae fall particulars. 
Niath month (September.) For particulars address Address ICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 


ifxt AMIB DRURY, Principat. | 731 1016 Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pu. 































































FRIENDS’ 





| New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


AA 7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goode 
which he is daily receiving for Fa!l and Winter sal:s, rome of 
; which are of his own importation, and manufactured expressly 
\ for him. 
Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk. finish Mohairs. 
Dark Olive BrownCanton Cloths, beautifal shades. 
} Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Sidk Zenobias. 
; Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
: to order. 
i] All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 
| Very fine qu«lity Madonna Cloths, made to rder. 
A lot of Dark Mobairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 
Lot»of 4-4 Pri:.cess'Clotls, 75 cts.—cost th im- 
porter 90 cts. 
t Full line of Black Silks. 
ee; Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
A / Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 
Extra. size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 
i New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 
Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 
House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 
N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


en  andaiimpeenbabenenian 
’ 
Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Large, elegunt, Suburban Residence for Stu- 
4 ; dents and ‘Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healtifulness, scope and variety 
o' scenery. Private Study 
| Rooms. . 
i Three Academic Courses of Study. 
The Scientific and Clessical courses each extend 
through four years ; the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate educa- 
tion; the latter is adapted to the wauts of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standing, aud thus avoid unnecessary expense. 
' The Comu.rcial course is in all respects as com- 
plete as can be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
) affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally taught in such in- 
stitutions. 
Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 
Tuition and board in highest classes per year $270. 
/ For full. particulars please send for new catalogue 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, etc., to 
T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. ) p_;. inal 
g / or MILTON JACKSON, B. S. \ ets 
k p@ Fall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
' CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
(Successor to EMELINE COLLINS,) 
456 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below Sist St., N. York. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





WM. PENN’S GRAVE. 


Alo thoe of THOMAS ELLWOOD, ISAAC PEN.- 
NINGTON and others. A handsome picture of these ai 
be printed in fou'ke’s Friends’ Almanac for 187@. Copies sent 
per mail for 10 cts. each, or three for 25 cts. Address 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL. Publisher, 
It Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
941y T. E! LWOUD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 





BOOEKS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 





PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 


18ino. 141 pp., Clotb.........0008 seceees oo» Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ayw A. Townsenn. 18mo. 324 pp. Prine 87e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers fur Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Jang Jounsoyv. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“« 108 4 “ Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64, PPccccccceccsccrs cvcccase ceccccses Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition, Price 75°. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............ Price 20.-. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harriet E. Stocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%. 
“A Treasury of Pacts"—a Book desigved 1 r 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“ Karly Impressions.” Oompiled by Jans Jonyao,. 
6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. eA@ch.......cc0000 Price Te. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr=th 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson 
LSMO. 71 PP... cccccccceee-cveccscescccccee.-»PFICO ZC, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
_ By 5.5 __18mo. 50 pp. Cloth epese acts Prive 20c, 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life ot Gev. Fux, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miseellany, 11 vols.. (4th vol. out of print,) $8. orks of Isaac 
revington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.v0. 
“The Sunday Quéstion,” $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 6 cts., 50 cts 
a dosen. Chilu’s Book of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 
Di-sertation on the Christinn Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. 
Young friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 7c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 60 cts. adozen. Account of John Richardson, 
giled for $1.0v. The Sabvath of Life, by R. D. Addington, $1.50. 
Law's Adcrecs to the Clergy, 40c. AlcGirr’s Letters on Theology, 
$1.25. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. Familiar Letters, by Ann 
Wileen, 75c. Kufus Hall, ddc. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
80c. In the Schoul Room, by John 8. Hart. $1 25. The Cruci- 
fied and Quickened Christian. 25:cts. Tour to West Indies, 
ii. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties— 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, $1.75 each. 
Mott on Education, &c., 40c. 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, at 75 cts, bound in cloth, gilt 
— pager, clear type Mailed at $1.00 
é ani Trsiament one vol. adapted to 
Schools. Vrice 6) cts. Mailed at 80 an SS 
New eciuon Memoir of Jobn Koberts. 35 ets- e 
Ta-v-pi (a friendly Sioux Indian) and his Friends. or The 
ee ee. $1.00 Mailed at $1 15. 
» aud ite Effects. A Vrize k by i 
tr wr rize Kasay, by Henry Gibbons 
* Studies ” by John A Dorgan. Price $1.25, 
bee eres + ae by Ezra Michener. 30 cts. 
ules of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet 
Abont 20 per cent. additional, when cut i ok eee ren 
Several volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 223 and 23. 
EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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